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A study was conducted to determine whetherxvoice 
support 'helps children learn to read* Voice support involves^eading 
to children while t^ey follow the text, either informally .as i^^\^^ 
bedtime reading, or formally, as in teacher or audiotaped readings^f^ 
stories^ in the classroom* Subjects, 64 children just entering school,"^ 
were unfamiliar with the 12 books used in the 24 instructional 
sessions* During each session, the children had copies of the story,, 
and some listened to an audiotape of the story, whi^le some did not; 
some were encouraged to read each page while others only looked at 
the book; some heard up to six readings of a story; $ome-h^ard_ only 
two* Each child had similar exposure time to the texts, even though 
the number df re^titions varied* Pre^instruction tasks assessed 
prior reading knowledge* Post-instruction tasks included high 
frequency word lists, writing vocabula^V^ and **spot** ahd oral cloze 
games. The results indicated that voice| support did produce an 
improvement in children's reading behaviors, but only on the 
instructional materials* The differences .failed to appear with 
unfamiliar books* The improvement in reading may have reflected only 
the increased memorability of texts pr^^vided by the voice support* 
(HTH) i ^ 
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ABSTt^CT 



CI ^ssroom coni^entional sdom sa>^ that reading aloud to 
children uihile they follow the te;;t, as in bedtime stories 
and "talking books" ^ somehow heips them learn to read* The, 
practical aim o^ this r<&se^rch loas to ^ind out whether or not 
this actually happens* A second theoretical aim was to'^ i nd 
ou t uihet her ch i I dren , on school ^n try , cou 1 d d i scouer ^or 
themselves, with a- minimum' o^ teachino, the links between 
graph i c features on a page and their spoKen r epr esen t a t r ons 
by using -'upice support" instruction* 

The theore.tjcal .. literature suggested that ,this could be 
ach ieved as long a^ pupils ha^^e; 

(a) lots o^ exposure fo print through repeated readt ngs 
o^ stor i es, ' 

* ^ . ■- 

(b) feedback abou t what the pr i n ted ^orms ac tua H 
r epr esen t ed tbrou gh aud i otaped r ead i ngs, 

/ 

and ( c > oppor tun ities to rec on struct the stories ^or 
themse1i^eS| through retellings, where pupils created their 
own story "readings"* 

A 3-way factorial design wa^s used to obtain a precise 
^ocus on the effects o^ these instructional factors and their 
i n terac t r on * A w i de range dependen t measures were a1 so 
used in an attempt to create a sensi^tiue index. o^ emergent 
reading behai^iours* ^The data were analysed using MANOMA and 
MANC0^^2^ procedures* ^' 

In short , the study pu t the mi croscope on three 
techniques which have been widely espoused as significant 
i ns true t i ona) ^ ac tors in reading acqu i si t r on * The r^esul ts , 
however', suggest need ^or cau-tion* Children"s reading 

improved, but only ^or the<»tories they had practised* In 
other words, children seemed to have memorised stories rather 
than learned to read them* In a nutshell, the e^^ects of 
voice support were more apparent than real* They "had learned 
what they had been taught, and that u^as all* 

Imp I i ca t i ons ^or emergen t reading instruction and 
research are discussed wi th reference to the potent ial of 
talking mi crocompu ters, and involving parents as ^ "home " 
^ ac i 1 I ta tors o^ >r i n t-'dr i ven behav i ours* 
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tNTRODrJCTIQN 

The t>ii^)c vue^tion asked in tht& study u;as does i^oice 
support he I p "Ch I I dren learn to read* Voice support inuolues 
reading to children tvhilc they" follow the text, either 
I n^ ormal I v as in bedt imo readi ng, or formal 1y, as in teacher 
or audioti^ped readfngs ci stories in the classroom* 

The conuentional wisdcfn seems to be that reading books 
aloud to children help^ them learn to read* For eij i dence o-f 
thi^ belief u;e need only to note the prei^alence o^ audi ot ap^ed 
stor I es AS par t many conwnerc i a I r e,ad ing series, and the 

popu I ar I tv i ns true 1 1 onal t echn i ques such as read-al ong" 

and "^^har^^d book experience", where children read and reread 
stories together* This instructional emphasis on reading to 
and reading along, repetition, and memor i sa t i on is not neu; * 
In fact Its roots can be traced back 200 years when children 
re^id and memorised alphabetically arranged sentences from the 
Bible, ^-ord's PraYsr ^ and the Creed (Singer, 1981).* 

There is a 1 so some theor et i ca 1 agr eemen t that voice 

support IS helpful* This procedure would seem to haue the 

bl ess i ng of r ^ j^d i ng theor i 'sts — euen those from different 

camps — though for c;uite different reasons * "Mean i ng-dr i uen" 

theorists like Smith <1975,I978)| would argue that we begin 

^ to learn to read by being read to* 

"Ch i 1 dr en readi ng al ong with an adul t or other 
^reader will look out for the words that they know 
and choose the additional words th*t they want to 
1 earn or pract i se * " <Smi th » 1 978 , p * 144) 

Yet euen " pr t n t-dr i uen" theorists 1 ike Gough < 1980, 1983) 
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wou 1 d Agree with the idea oi uorce supporti since (t provides 
the n»ce5^sary data which chMdren need to understand the 
print c i pher * 

**...3tny method which provides the child with 
adequate data, ' with pairs o^ printed and spoken 
i^iords which adequately dis^plax the correspondences 
between, them, wi IJ enabi** the child to read...** 
<Goineh and Hillinger, 1980). 



However , research c>n th i s^ i ssue is surprisingly 
inconclusive. On the one hand, children who are often 
expQsed to repetitive and h i gh 1 y memorabl e texts^ as in 
favour ite bedtime" stories, seem to acquire "reading- like" 
behaviours. They begin to approximate the actuaP text in 
their preteno "readings", correct their own mistakes, and 
show other Kinds oi basic knowledge, ^^^^ knowing that the 
book tells j(jst one story, and that it must be read correctly 
^C]a>* 1*?66,1979; Gibbons, 1981; Holdaway, 1979>. 

On the other hand, there i5 little evidence to suggest 
that voice support does any more than this. Childre/i may be 
able to ^ approxirnate the text of favourite, highly memorable 
stories which they have heard many t i mes before in "voice 
support" settings like bedt'me reJ^ding. Yet when faced,with 
the task of reading' a new booM , never ^een or heard before, 
they may not be able to read a single word <Gibbons, 1981). 

The real test of any i nstruc t i :;.ta1 technique should be to 
show effects beyond the texts which have been part of- the 
instruction. That is^ readers shou I d i mprove on new tex t s as 



well. In reality, however, much of the research based on 
voice support does not show these generalisation effects. 

Chomsky U976,1979) used voice support in the form^o;^ 
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aur»iot^?.ped ora^ readings o-f stories to help a small group o-f 

hhird graders wiio could "decode" but vjere slow readerSjj She 

had these ch r dren read al ong lAjith audiotapes untM near 

memor i «tat i on was achlei^ed* The prograiiwno inuolued other 

instruction as ive11| including phonemic awareness and 

wr » t i ng* rioweuer , i ce supper t was the TiaJ or instruct! oh | 

with all children hearing 24 stories, some repeated up to 20 

times* "Yet tht results,- a-fter 15 weeks and more than 30 

hours o-f i ns true t i on were i nconc 1 us i ^e * Standar dt sed test 

scores were unconu i nc ; ng , And evidence for transfer e-ffects 

had to be based mainly on parent and teacher reports* 

Other studies hai^e used i^ariations o-f i^oice support, such 
as "talking books" (Caroo, 1 978a , 1 978b, 1 981 ) , neurological 
impress (Meckel man, 1969; Hoi I ii^gsworth, 1970) , assi sted 
^^reSi^ings (Hoskisson, t974 , 1975a , 1 975b) , and "look and listen" 
(Robinson, i979>. Yet these results' are dif-ficult to 

interpret, mainly because o-f methodological problems such as 
lack o-f control groups, Hawthorne e-f-fect, and the use o-f raw 
score gain without allowance -for error. A maJor di-fficulty 
in reviewing these studies is that the e-f-fects of voice 
support are o-ften con-founded* with other variables such as 
phonic drills, buddy reading, and so on. 

A -further variation was the use of the child"s own voice 
as a kind o-f supper t as in "repeated read ings", where 
children reread stories until they could do so -fluently 
(Samuel s, 1979) * When used as an adjun.c t to regular 
instruction, repeated readings has been shown to provide 
s i gn i -f i can t ga i ns over the con tr ol group on compr ehens i on and 

) 6 
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reading speed ^or poor readers (Dah.1 and Samuelsi 1976). 

Soi some programmes were group-based while others were 
j ndi t dual i sed , some were adu It -paced' while others were 
child^paced, some were stand-alone prograimmes while others 
were adjuncts to regular instructioni and some used the same 
stories each session while others used different stories. 

In brief, the research on ^;otce support is not only 
inconclusive, but also highly confounded. Hence this study 
was designed to pro^^ide a precise focus on the effects of 
uoice support, while still retaining some of the ke^ii^^f ea tures 
which haue characterised its use in classropms. This meant 
uary i ng three factors; the a^^ai I'ab ility of uoice support, 
using audiotaped oratl readings uta headphones; the number of 
repetitions of each storyj and, the opportunity for children 
to prouide their own voice suppor t , by encourag i ng them to 
"read" the stories for themselve^^. 

In ^ addi tion, euery at tempt was made to make the 
instructional research as relevant ^as possible to normal 
conditions in classrooms. " Fir^^t the sample uias broadly 
representative. That is, allowances were made for 

differences in sex, variatioHs in cultural, 1 anguage and 
other experiential factors, as well as wide differences in 
reading skill. Secondly, the stories were selected to 
smulate as closely as possible those likely to be used in 
early reading instruction. Thirdly, a variety of dependent 
measures were u^ed to tap reading behaviour. T^ese tried to 
^imul ate cl assroom tasks. In other words, 'game^-type " as 
opposed to " test-type " taskswere used where possible. 
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^ Th i s study tr i to cl ar i the ^ ts a "spec i c 

instructional technique on emergent reading behaviours. Five 

experimental questions w^re therefore o^^ interest? 

(1^ INSTRUCTION; To what extent does voice support versus 
non voice support influence emergent readi ng behav i our? 

REPEAT; To whatjextent do high versus low numbers o^ 
instructional repeats influence emergen t reading behav t our? 

<3^ TELLING; To what e)^ter)t does encouragement to "read how 
stories go^ influence emergent readinQ behaviour? 

INTEIW^CTION; D"o the factors o^ REPEAT, INSTRUCTION, and 
TELLING . interact in such a manner to suggest a complex 
J Interdependence between them?^^.^ 

ABILITY; To what extent does ABILITY accdunt ^or the 
e^^ects 34 REPEAT. INSTRUCTION, and TELLING on emergent 
read I ng behav i our 

METHOD 

SubJ ec ts 

The sample consisted o^ 6A children <31 gtrls and 33 
boys) drawn in equal numbers ^rom each new entrant class in 
^our urban schools. Subjects were un^amrtiar with the 
redding materials to be used in the studX^ and were selected 
as close to school entry as possible to reduce the impact o^ 
formal instruction (age range 4;11 to S;3 Xears; mean age, 
5:0^ years) . As the regul ar readi ng instruct ton programme 
continued to occur each day, class 3ind teacher e^^ects were 
bl ocked by a1 1 oca t i ng - ch M dren ^ in each cl a^s to al 1 -8 
instructional groups. In other words, 16 children ^rom each 
o^ the ^our c I assrooms were selected — a total o^ 64 in all. 
TASK Demanfiy 

Instruction sessions were cycled over 12 t^ooks so that 24 
sessions in all were- presented. During each session, each 
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child h^d a copy the storX and heard an audiotape through 
headphones * The subjects were in di^^erent instruction 
condftjons* Some had voice sjpport where they listened to an 
audi o taped s tory ; some did not . Some children heard up to 6 
reiicJings o4 each storX; some heard only 2. Finallyi some 
pupHs loerc 'encouraged to read each page while others looked 
the book. At the Kf^rY leasti some children had 24 
readings over 24 sessions; at most, some children had 72 
audtotapecl ooice support readings over the same 24 sessions 
AS well AS ^a further 24 readings i.n which theX were able to 
pr ov i de th# i r own kind o^ vo i ce suppor t thorough r e t e 1 1 f pg the 
s tor> ^or themsel ves . Each child had si ml l,aV exposure t ime 
to the texts, even though the number repeats vari ed". That 
IS. all casse tte versions ^or a giver* storX were del /bera tel Y 
equated. An audiotape copier made it possible to produce 
simtlar copies o^ readings while controlling variations which 
woul d arise ^rom separate rec or din gs o^ each version. It 
al do made strict time control possible on each page, and on 
each repeat version across all 8 instruction sessions ^or 

i. 

each book. Blank audiotape was used| to equate exposure time 
differences between LOUl and HIOH instruction groups. In all, 
the daily sessions of between 3;53 and 11;41 minutes lasted 
some 5 weeks. After 24 sessions, each child was assessed on 
know I edge of print contep ts, 1 e t ter s, words , wr i t i ng 
vocabulary, word prediction, attention to text detail , 
"cipher" awareness, and story "readings". 
Design o-f the Experiment * 

The experiment was a 2x2x2 factorial desrgn with three 

• 9 
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between subjects factors. The ^irst was- number REPEATS 
which occurred at either HIGH or LOW levels (HIGH levels 
received three repeats per session whereas LOW ^ levels 
'received only one repeat per session). 

.The second factor was INSTRUCTION which also occurred at 
two levels. At the VOICE SUPPORT level, children heard the 
oral reading and page turn cues in the instruction session, 
whereas in N8N VOICE SUPPORT the oral reading was absent but 
page turn cues were, audible. 

The third between subjects factor was TELLING which 
occurred as erther encouragement to ^read each page (''READ''), 
or no encouragemen t on eakh page (NO' READ'' > < see TabI e _ 1 . ) 



Table 1; Between subjects -factors o-f 

REPEAT, INSTRUCTION AND TELLING. 



Subjec ts 


REPEAT 


INSTRUCTION 


TELLING 


Group.. 1 


HIGH 


VS 


'READ' 


Group 2 


HIGH 


VS 


- NO 'READ' 


Group 3 


HIGH 


NVS 


'READ' 


Group 4 


HIGH 


WS 


NO 'READ' 


Group 5 


LOUl 


VS 


'READ' 


Group 6 


LOW 


VS 


NO' READ' 


Group 7 


LOU) 


NVS 


'READ' 


Group 8 


LOW 


NVS 


NO 'READ' 



Mater i als 



Twen ty-'f our be ginning reading stories were selected ^rom 
the same series (StorX Box, 1983). The mean number o-f text 
words within stor i es was 80 .7. The exper (men tal desr gn was 
such that the 12 stories were presented in 8 di-f-ferent waXs 
during instruct! on corresponding with th**, 8 exper imen tal 
groups. The instructional content matched the three design 
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^^ariabUs' REPEAT <H/L), INSTRUCTION <VS/N<JS) , and TELLING 

' < "READ'/NO^'READ'' ) . In one ^esston, up to ^our runthroughs o^ 

the story were possibj.^. The ^irst three components each 

session al Ijowe^d^tfr either HIGH or LOW numbers o^ repeats o^ 

a story narration with pstge turn cue'^s < i e . , VS> or wi thout 

story nar rati on s but with page turn cues Ct e . , NVS) . The 

fourth componen t o^ each sess i on either encouraged ch i ) dren 

to read each page ("READ"), or to look at the book until the 

audiotape toldlthem to stop (NO'^READ'' ) . 

■ I 

D^Denden t Measures j 

Pre-i nstruc 1 1 on tasks assessed prior reading knowledge* 
These co^^arjate tests i ncl uded fOf^^^R*^ about print, word and 



letter identification, SPOT ^ames 



I ORAL CLOZE games, and 



proposition and wbrd match scores oo "r ead i ngs . of different 

/ 

sets of two stories. 



f m 



\ 



Pos t- 1 nstruction t asks were des i gned to measure the 
Pavq t of t.*oi qe suppbr t on emergen jt reading beha^n our . These 
tests included a) I pre* i nstruc 1 1 on measures, as weltS as a 

high frequency wor d ) i st from instruction storreS; writing 

\ \ . ^' I 

vocabulary, and 'cipher" awareness. Fin|il)y two furither SPOT 

games, ORAL CLOZE games, And reading' tasks were carried out 

* on I nstr uc 1 1 onal ^s we 1 1. as new st or i es7 

Concepts About Print: The Concepts Aboijt Print Test <CIay,iH 
1972,1979) ' was carried out during pre- and post-instruction. 
In this task, the ^nter^^iewer read thW book "SAND" to the 
chMd who was then questioned about'pri\nt concepts such as 
directional beha^^iour, and picture ahd pri^^t discrimination. 
Letter Identification: Children^'s knowledge of letters was 

■ 11 
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ci&sessed during pre- and post - jns true t i on using a letter 
identification task (ClaX, l'972> . 
-Word I den 1 1 f 1 cat ion: The Bur t Word Recbgn i 1 1 on Test 
^NZCER,1979) was given during iy:e- and po^t - i ns tr uc t i on , and 
a list 6i 20 high frequency words ^rom the 12 instruction 
books was used in pos t- i ns true 1 1 on . / 
SPOT Garnet The SPOT THE MISTAKE game was intended to 
prov I de / a sensi t i ve i ndex ch 1 1 dr^n' s awareness ^bf print 
and rr^ean ing in stories. Ra theX^than read the en t i re tex t , 
children only ^ h«^d to ' identif> sp^^ific words (Nicholson, 
1982) . - A text^ was read once corr^c 1 1 y wh i 1 e the. ch i 1 d 
f ol 1 owed, and ^hen reread a second time with errors 
del I berate 1 y imp 1 an ted in the oral reaXJi ng . The ch i 1 d's task 
was to call STOP when an error was spotted and then to 
correctly identify the mistake. Tj>#^asic aim was to "gTve, 
children a chance to use story context as well as letter cues 
to "se W'-correct^ specific mistakes in an oral reading. 

SPOT games were constructed ^or ^ 2 pre- and 2 
pos t'-i ns true t i on stories as well as 2 o^ the stories actually 

V 

used during instruction. SPOT i tems\ were imp^an ted in oral 

\ 

text at a ratio o^ one item per ten t^t words. I ferns were 
chosen /in equal number s accord 1 ng to\ v 1 sual and seman 1 1 c 
matches with target text words. So, some SPOT and text words 
were visually similar but semantically dW^erent Ceg., oar^ 
dar k ) i some were visually and semantically di^^erent 
t^9*> c, Q^ ^or dark ) and some were visually and semantically 
similar C^g*> t^ouse /for iuQSif,) . Finally^ som*e were visually 
di^^erent and semantically similar (eg., -father ^or ^a^i) 

• 12 
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SPOT game responses were scpred as STRICT or KIND. A 
STRICT score was i^iven when the "child corrected a SPOT error 
with the exacts text word* Ulhen the child pro^^ided a 
seman t i cal 1 y or ^^isuaMX plausible subst t tut i on i a KIND score 
was given. To illu>trate this* the reader may read puppy ^or 
^oq * If the child substituted puppy with doo , a STRICT score 
was given* 1+ the child provided a plausible subst i tu t i'on 
suth as b ow-wow which m*de sense / or even 1 oq , whi^ch looked 
simHar, a KIND score was given. 

ORAL CLOZE Game: This game provided an .index o^ prediction 
skills. The child followed tK^ teiit whMe listening to an 
audiotaped reading in which taroe t' wbrds^ were deleted by an 
aud t o cue . ter each de 1^ t i on i the re act i ng was p aused aad 

the child attempted to supply the omi t ted^word; . 

h ' * 1 

ORAL CL02E garrtes were constructed ^r;om ^2~pTe^ and "2 

post-, and 2 instruction stories. Omissions occurred at a 

mean rate o^ one deletion per 9.5 words* Two types o^ 

deletion were itiade in equal numbers. These were interest 

wOi^ds ( noun s and pronoun s) , ^ "and he avy-du ty t^or ds 

(prepositions, adjectives, donJonctibns and so on). 

Ctiildren'^s responses were^ ^scored as either STRICT or 

KIND . When the ch i 1 d'^s cl oze response was identical to the 

text target word, a STRlCT^^^cof*'e^ was given (eg., hou se ^or 

house ) . KIND matches i nc 1 uded^vJ sual I s i m i I ar i t1 e s be*tween 



the cloze respc ,5e and the text (•Q-T^heHS: house ) * 




visual matches (eg. fjo m e ^or house ) . 
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Writing Voc^abuiiiry : Ch i 1 dren ' s Wr i t i ng Vocabul an i es (Clay, 

1979) were assesse^dur i ng pos t-i nstruc t r on Th i s r nvol ved 

prompting the child to^write all known and suggested words^ 

during a 10 minute session. 

Bryant Basic Decoding Task; The BrXant list comprises 50 
surrogate words constructed ^rom plausible phoneme 
combinations such as^cos, reT h ime . and sanwi xabl e . The task 
involved ch i 1 dr ep say i ng what they thought each 'word'' read. 
As such, the/ Bryant task gave an index ''cipher'' awareness. 
Ch i 1 dren^ s ^/rCsponses t^ere scored accord i ng to I e t ter and. 
graphic rtiatches with target 'w<ir*ds'' . No score was given ^or 
responses which bailed to graphically match or hold letters 
in common with the target 'word' (eg., Jump ^or fiji). 
Children's Pretend 'Reading" Behaviour; Emergent readers 
typJ^c^aHji^ 'Itait!^^ 



^books. The act o^ pretend "reading' repeals not only 
i nsH gh ts i n to chi 1 dren's know! edge \ abou t pr i nt ^ and" book 
concepts, ^.but also about how stories are structured. 

Ch i 1 dren " s "read! ngs" were recorded dur i ng pre- and 
post*"! nstruc ti on . In alV 512 story "readings" were 

recorded — that is, all 64 children 'read' 6 stories, with 2 
o^ these ^ stories being y"read" twice, as pre- and 
post- instruct) on measures. /The i n terv i ewer promp ted the 
chij^^^ 'read' each page by using an eliciting comment which 
included the word r^^cj (eg., *'Read me how this goes*), and 
-^"^^r^i-ned ^rom using other comments, so that some degree o^ 
consistency was held across subjects and 'reac/i ngs" . 

Two meiisMres were developed *or the analyses. The first 

; 14 - . ■ 
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matched propositions in a child's "reading" with those o-f the' 
story. The second matched words used in a child's "reading" 
against those o-f ^ihe text. 

( 1) Propos i t i onal Anal ys i s ; The 6 stories were analysed into 
EXPLICIT ind IMPLIc'lT storX elements defined as text 

: Ipnopos-i tLofLS^ LBiimfiJhai:L.t^_L?Z5I^ —EXPLICIT p roposi t ions loe re 

present in actual text whereas IMPLICIT propositions required 
the reader to i n-f er beXon d print and p i c ture « Propos i t i on s 
were determined by their -function in the storX structure and 
were usual" 1 y bound phraser*. For ex amp le, there were 

se 1 1 i ngs ( s) i such as the t i 1 1 e i oi^er t responses <or ) such as 
speech remarks, internal responses ( i r > such as emot ipns, and 
chSinges b-f 'state (cs> < eg. , "got muddy ^.i . — To H 1 VuVtr^ate 
this, Little Pi o (Me 1 ser^and Cowley^^ 1981> was analysed into 



propositions as -follows; 





EXPLICIT 








IMPLICIT -"^ 


(s) 


Little Pig 




(e) 


me^ts hens 


(or) 


"Go home," 


sa i d* the 


hens. 


( ir) 


concern 


(or) 


"No," said 


little p 


ig. 


( ir) 


won " t go home 










(e) 


meets ducks 


(or) 


"Go home," 


said the 


ducks. 


( ir) 


concern 


(or) 


"No," said 


little p 


ig. 


(e) 


won " t go home 










■ (e) 


meets cows 


(or ) 


"Go home," 


said the 


cows . 


( i r) 


concern 


(or) 


"No," said 


little p 


ig. 


(e) 


won " t go home 










<e) 


meets sheep 


(or) 


"Go home," 


said the 


sheep . 


( ir) 


concern 


(or) 


"No,"* said 


.little pig. 


<e) 


won^ t go home 










<e) 


me^ts butcher 


(or) 


"Go home," 


said the 


bu tcher , 


<e) 


threatens 


<br) 


"or I'll make J^ou into sausages." 


( ir) 


wW 1 get/ harmed 


(or) 


"Yes, I will ," said 


little .pig. 


(e) \ 


go home ^ 










( ir) 


be sa-fe^ 


The script 


o-f each 


Chi Id's 'readi 


ng' was matched against 


imp 1 


i cl t and ( 


exp Ti c i t 


proposi t i ons 


k 

identt-fied from actual 



text. Three scoring cat egor i es were possible. .An IMPLICIT 
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proposition was scored when a r^&sponse ^ matched a 
predetermined proposition not explicitly stated in the prinrt 
bu t wh i ch was imp 1 i ed in the storX . EXPLICIT proposi t i ons 
were scored when the resp^onse was semantically similar to the 
text ^proposition* When a- match i ncl uded at least of the 

text words for" Jthat'^proposi t i on , a STRICT score voas Qiuen. 
Responses which included less than 80X of the text words for 
that proposition were scored aiS KINO matches. 
C2) Uord Match < A word match measure gaue credit for actual 

"""^ncJ^ pi aus J blje word ma-tches between words in a child's 
"reading'' and individual text words » Each word in a cj^ i 1 d^" s 
response was matched against each text word. A STRICT score 
was 9 r ij^n for each word in a child^s "reading'' response which 
wlis present in the text. A KINO score was given for each 

word in a child's "reading" response which could plausrblx 

I 

substitute for a text word (eg., ft o / QOi no t Q p> / wen p . 
Stjttisti cal PrQ£^dures . 

Mul t i uar i a te anal yses of cov ar ' ance (MANCOVA) , and 
analyses of coi^ariance (ANCOVA) were carried out on dvt)raM 
d^tai and on each dependent measure using pre-i nstrujb t i on 
scores as coi^ar i ates. T^ese i sough t to di st i ngu i sh be tween 

i 

throe main effects of REPEAT CR) , INSTRUCTION CI/>, and 
TELLING <T), and four interaction effects of RxT, R*a, IxT, 
and RxIxT. A mu 1 t i var ia te analysis Gf variance (MANWA) was 
also calculated using a further factor of ABILITY ^ased on 
high and low standardised scores used ir» random assrgnmii'^t to 
groups. A follow-up correlational matrix was *al so computed: 

RESULTS 
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The data was handled as 2 sets. The first data set 
<Sk 1 11 s and "Reid i ngs" ) compr ised 8 pre^ and 21 
post- i nstruc t i on variables <see Table 2). Data set two <SPOT 
and ORAL CLOZE) comprised 5 pre^ and 12 post ^ i ns true t i on 
variables <5ee Table 3)* ToVeduce the likelihood of type 1 
er^r„r^"aTnon"9"^tKe^ large num^er 'oT P va^tues catcul,ated| F scores 
are repor t«d as s i gn i f i can t on I X .when p< .01 . 
Repeat , ^ 

The repeat var i abl e occurred at two I evel s <HI GH/LOlO) 
meaning that some children had manX re^runs th'^ough boOKs 
during instruction ses.sions compared to other children. 
^ . There were no repeat effects arising from the hW^ICOUA on 
Data set one for print conceptsi letter and word knowledgei 
cipher" awareness, wr i ting vocabul arX , and ch i 1 dren "s 
headings , The MANCOCV^ on Data set two also yielded no 
differences between .bLgh -and.]jDW_numbers. of, repeats over the 
12 dependent variables for SPOT and ORAL CLOZE games. 

« In briefi mNCOVAS and ANCOIV^S using Sk M 1 s and ''Reading'' 
data^ and SPOT and ORAL CLOZE data, showed no main repeat 
effects, or inter acti on effects. with in struct! on or telling* 
Instruction « 

The I nstruc t i on f ac tor occurred at ti/jo I eue 1 s < VOI CE 
SUPPORT/ NON VOICE SUPPORT) meaning that some chfldren heard 
story readings with audio P*ge turn cues <VS), while others 
heard only audio page turn cues and no s^ory reading <|nWS) . 

The hW^ICOWA un Data set one reuea|ed no effects on print 
concepts, letter and word identification, the ^BrXant task, or 
writing Vocabulary. 
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There were main effects, on "^readings" of instruct! on 
stories <ie, SET B stories). These effects appeared on 
explicit proposition matches at the strict level, F<1,48> = 
12?. 44, p<.001, and Kind (evel, F(l,48> = 167.17, p<.001-, and 
+ or impWcit pfopositKon matches , F< 1 ,48) ^ 40.11, p<.00i. 
Li kewi , effects were i den t i f i etJ on word matches from 
readings^ of SET B stories at the strict level, F<1,48) = 
136.96, p<.001, and KingJ level, F<1,48) ^ 101.33, p<.001. 

inspection of the means for proposition matches shew that 
the means,.^ "On . these SET B stories for voice -suppor t were 
consjderabl y h i gher t han the means for non voj ce suppor t ; 

MeaDs for STRICT propos i t i ons f KfS^ 16.06; N<v*S= .5513 
Means for KINO propositions) VS= 27.56; NVS= 10.13,. 

This was also the case for word miPtches for SET B stories; * 



Means for STRICT word matches; VS= 112.9; MVS- 29.75 
Means f.or KIND word matches; VS- 127.3) NVS= 56.28. 

On the other hand, instruction effects consistently failed to 

appear for proposition and wjord matches on "readings" of 

non-instruction stories (SET A2 and SET C) . 

The MANCOMA for Data set two showed no effects e-xcept for 

SPOT and OI^L CL02E on instruction stories. Main effects 

were evident for ORAL CLOZE on instruction stories <SET F) at 

the strict levels F<1,51>^ 49.89> p<.001, and kind levels 

F(l ,51 )^ 24.89> p< .001 . Sim! lar effects were 'i den t i f i ed for 

SPOT games on i nstruc t i on stor i es <SET H) at the strict 

level, F<1,51)« 18.44, p<.0£)l, and Kind ^level, F(l,51>« 

13.50, p<.001 . 
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Comparison o-f the ORAL CL02E means -for instruction type 

srtow thAt rr^eans -for i^oice support (V>S) and non voice support 

/^NMS) were- di ^ ^ere^nt at the strict and kind levels; 



Means ^or STRICT oral cloze; VS=^ 18.41; JM<JS- 12.13 
Means #oi^\KIND oral -c-Voz^e r — yS=~-22.22; WS^' 16.97 

This was also\ the case ^or SPOT measures on instruction " 
stor I es < SET H) kt 



both the strict and kind leveU; 



Means -for STRICT Spot; ys= 10.53; NUS== 7.344 
Means ^or KIND Spot? VS= 10.72; N^/S« 8.000- 



\ 



In other words, the instruction factor had no effect on 
dependent measures other than ^or the instructional stories\ 
T^l I i nq 

TELLING had two levels. At the first level <''READ'')', the 
child uias encouraged to read by the audiotape. At the second 
level <NO''READ''), the child looked at the book but uias given 
no encouragement to read. ^if'Sr 

There were no effect^ for telling on any of the dependent 
measures in Data set one* These outcomes held for both 
non-i nstr uc t * on as uiell as instruction stories. The MANCOW 
on Data set two showed only one effect for telling. This uias 
for strict OI^L CLOZE score* on^ pre- 1 nstruc t i on stories 
repeated- in post - i nstruc t i on <SET D2) , F<I,51)^ 9.22, p<.01. 
Comparison of means for type of telling shew differences 
between 'READ' <mean- 8.2S1 > and NO'READ' <mean= , 6 . 3J 3) . 
This result is difficult to explain. The effect does /lot 
appear on other non-instruction ORAL CLOZE, rrn^sures, or kind 
scores, and is therefore treated with caution. 
Ability 
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A multivariate ana1>^5js van ! ance . <HANOMA> was computed' 
using ability *s the i^ourth factor. Three main ability 
e^ ^ec ts were Xi elded on D;-*ta se t one . The ^ i rst abi I i tx 
e^ + ec t loas on pr i n t concep ts, F< 1 ,48^= 7.57, p < <0 1 . 
^ — I-rt^pection o^ the" means ^or ability on print concepts show 
differences between high <mean^ 13<00> and low ability <mean= 
10.34>. 

The second main ability effect occurred for kind 
proposition matches from children's "readings' o-f instruction 
stories " (SET B> , F<1,4B>= S.59, p<.Oi* Comparison of these 
means for high and low ability illustrate differences <High= 
21 • 14; Low= 14.S3> . Thi s suggests that h i gh abi I i ty thi I dren 
tended to produce more_p_la_usj ol e proposi t r on matches in their 
'readings" of familiar stories than low abiltty children. 

The third ability effect was ^or kind word matches Vrom 
"readings' of instruction stories <SET B> , F<1,48>= 7.24, 
p<.01. Clear differences between the means for high ability 
<mean=^ 72.75> and low abi 1 i t>; (mean'' 4B.75> were apparent. 
\ This agrees with previous results. In effect, h'gh abiljty 
\ children tended- to produce more plausible word matches in 
^ "readings' of fami 1 iar stories than low abi 1 i ty chi Idren. 

The MANOVA on ORAL CL02E and SPOT games also revealed 
i 1 i ty effects on both sets of non- i nstruc t i on stories <SET 
and G> at the strict and kind levels. These fesults are 
not surpr i si ng. Common sense suggests that ^ i gh abi 1 i ty 
dhiidren are likely to perform better on instruction storits 
than low ability children.^ What is of more interest are the 
interaction effects of ability with instruction, repeat,' and 
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telling. Hot^»euer, only one interaction e^^ect ^or ability 
arose * Th i s was ^or abi 1 i ty x > nstruc 1 1 on on impi i c i t 
proposition matches ^rom "readings" o^ new stories (^ET C) , 
F(1,4S)= 7.26% p<.OK That ts, ^or implicit propositions on 
new stories, low ability children performed better wi th A^oice 
support, whereas high, abp i ty children per^orm^ better on 
non voice support4 Ulh^le thts result is significant and 
interesting, the same /ffect failed to emerge on . ot4ier 
non,*-! nstpuc 1 1 on stories (SET A2) and is therefore interpreted 
w 1 1 h c t I on 4 / 



Folloui-uP Analysis / 

The results / from a follow-up correlational matrix 

/ 

produced similar/ patterns to previous analyses. Fi^rst, no 

measure, was htghly correlated with the repeat factor on both 

instruction an)d non- i nstruc t i on stories* 

Seccndlyi there were high correlations between the 

instruction factor and children's "readings" of instruction 

stor i es . Th i s ef f ec t was presen t for strict propos i t i on 

matches, r= .7487, and kind propos i t i on ma tches i r^ ♦8079. 

' SimMar high correlations wer# yielded on the'i^e instruction 

stories for strict word matches, r~ *7670, and kind word 

matches, r~ ♦7244* Yet correlations were itiuch lower for 

these measures on non-instruction stories. 

Thirdly, no strong correlations with repeat were 

identified. This also concurs with previous analyses. 

t ' 

Fourthly, there were h(gh c or relations between strict 
expl i c i t propos i t i ons on "read! ngs" of non-i nstruc t i on 
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' stories, and post- i nstruc 1 1 on word identification tasks. 
These w*re illustrated as follows. ^ Strict explicit 
propos I 1 1 on ■ scores on SET A2 stor i es cor re Icited highly with 
the 8urt word scor* , r* ;7814, and high frequency word list, 
r- ,6736, On SET C stories the pattern was similar with 
strict exDlicit propositions correlating highly with the Burt 
word score* r- .7545, and high frequency word list, r= .7012. 
However/ strict explicit proposition scores on "readings" of 
instruction stories <SET B) showed much lower correlations 
with the Burt word task, r^ *2952, and high frequency word 
list, V* .3458* This pattern of high correlations between 
word measures and strict propos i t i on scores on 
non-instruction stories was also apparent on kind measures. 

^ Fifthly, the sharp correlational difference be tween 
readings" of instruction and non- i nstruc t i on stories was 
Also present in word match measures. For the 

post-instruction Burt word task, strict word matches on 
headings" of SET A2 storied correlated highly, r^ .7929, as 

they did for thf high frequency word liWt, r^^ .7134. On SET 

I 

C the pattern was similar. Here strict word matches were 
^ highly correl ated wi th the Burt'word test, r^ .7396t and high; 
frequency word list, r== . 71 62. Converse ly, for instruct! oh 
stories (SET B) , strict word matches were much lower for the 
Burt word task, r^ #3161, and the high frequency word list, 
r= . 3546* These corre) at i onaJ di f fere nee s between 

instruction and non"i nstr uc 1 1 on story " readi n^s" on word 
identification also reflected on kind measures. 

Overall', the strong corre)^^i\anal differences found for 
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read in gs" o-f instruction and n on ^instruct! on stories suggest 
that the apparent i mprot'emen t s in 'reading" on the 
instruction , stories were probably more related to factors 
s^uch as memorability oi these stories made possible through 
^*olce support . 

Follow-uD Naturalistic Qbservatign 

Uhat Kinds oi readings'" did children make uihen they wer^ 
asked to read" ? FJrst, many children constructed "readi ngs" 
UMth plausible story structures. Some ch i I dren "s "read i ngs" 
on stories like the non- i nstruc t i on book Little Pi Q <MeIser 
and Cowley, 1981) had simple story structures <see Figure 1). 

Page 1 The pig was running away... 

Page 2/3 Chickens found him. ..ducks found him... 

Page 4/5 The cows found him. ..the sheep found him... 

Page 6/7 um...the baker man found him^.. 

Page 8 and the mother pig found him. 

CHILD: P15 

Others created more sophisticated story t^tructures; 
Page 1 The Li ttle Pigs 

Page 2/3 One day the pi^went down to the chrcKens 

and asked him if they would play... 

and. then the pig went down to the duck's pl-ace 

i f he wanna pi ay . . « 
^ Page 4/5 The pig wen t -down to the pig"s place 

said "Do you wanna play?** 
page 6/7 The man with the sausages went... 

^Pig.t.want some sausages?** 
Page 8 um...he weftt home. ..home. 

CHILD: HWIl 

Still others reconstructed old stbries such as The Three 
Pi. QS to read Ui tt^e Pio , They began 'The first little 
pig..." but abandoned this structure when they became aware 
of a mismatch between their reading and the bo^k cues. 

Secondly, the sfmpi iest "readings" involved eyebal I f ng 
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each pAge and counting or naminQ print or picture cues. 



Page 1 Pi gs. « . 

Page 2 um* • * ducks and c hooks. . .^etc) 



CHILD: HUJ13 



Page 1 that word (points to Little >...that^s... 
that's one, twO, three, ^our*».(etc) 

CHILD: HE5 

Thirdly* ooice support stories provided a memory base to 
recall large amounts text. Summar> chunks o^ text were 

usualW rec ailed rathtrr than actual text. To illustrate 
thisj the text "So the people r-an and ran and got the giant 
iome honey** may^ be^read as "and he brings him some honey^.." 

In short, children's "reading"" behaviour typically 
involved e>eballinQ each page, naming and coun t i ng ^r i n t and 
picture detail, while scwnetimes inventing new stories or 
reconstructing known stories* Voice supported stories were 
usually recalled in summary chunks rather than as word by 
word matches with actual text* 

DISCUSSION 



( 1 )INSTRUCTION; To what extent does voice support versus 
non voice support influence emergent reading behaviour? 

/ 

Quite simply, voice supp^ort d/d produce an improvement in 
ch i 1 dren" s readi ng behav iours / bu t onl y on instructional 
materials. The differences yfailed to appear on unfamiliar 
books or on other reading/ behaviours. Voice support had 
hfiflped them ^o remember how the instruction stories went, but 
that was all. Their ^uperior performance oh\y reflected 
their memory for text. In other words, voice support gave an 
appearance of better reading, but not the reality. 
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^.2>REPEAT; To tohat extent do h i Qh versus low numbers o^ 
instructional repe ats influence emerge nt reading behaviour? 

Ch I 1 dr en who h ear d h t gh numbers o^ instructional repetit J pns 

-tended to do no better. than children who heard low numbers o^ 

repeats. These results were somewhat surpr t s i ng . It seems 

Plausible to argue that high numbers o^ repeats would provide 

a type rehearsal which was likely to have more chance 

bringing | about changes in readvng beljavior than low numbers 

\ 

o^ repeats. Yet the evidence ^ai led to support this. 
Perhaps more repeats wou ) d have produced ' an e^ ^ ec t . 
Alternatively, many o^ the instruction stories were.short and 
highly memorable anyway, so that repetitions were no\ needed. 

*.5>TELLINe; To what extent does encouragement to Vead hojw 
stories go" influence emergent reading b^hauiour?, 

It cou Id be argued that encouragemen t to ''re'ad" s t or t es 

provides children with a chance to rec onstruct text ^or 

themselves, which in turn may contribute to proficiency. Yet 

children who were encoura^g^d to^ read each page tended to 

perform no better than t^ose who simply looked at the book. 

What does this mean? Again, the results may simply reflect 

the fact that children are not^going to learn to read simply 

by hauing a book to read. fhey do no^t know how to convert 

squiggles on the page into spoken representation, then giving 

them a book to "read" may be quite useless. The child who 

''learns to read by reading" has probably already made the 

necessary insights, so has something to^gain by reading*. The 

* 

child who has not done so will have frothing to gain. 
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^ <4> INTERACTION* Do^ the factors REPEAT, INSTRUCTION, and 
\ TELLING interact in such a- manner to suggest a ^ compi ex 
I nter dependence be tween them? 

The ei^ I dence suggested that repeats, instruction, and telling 
dtd not interact in such way to suggest ' there was an 

interdependence bettgeen them. ^ 

(STABILITY: To tghat extent does ABILITY account ior the 
e^^ects REPEAT, rNSTRUCTION, and, TELLING on emergent 

r ead i nQ behc^^* i our? 



Commons^nse would suggest thst high ability children will 
tend to score higher thc^n low ability children — and they 
did* on print concepts and /readi ngs" o^ instruction stories. 
What was o^ interest, though, was to clarify whether any o^ 
the factors, or the interact t on be twee n t h em ' was 
s i gn i ^ I can 1 1 > di-f^erent ^or high and low ability children. 
This would seem useful as it may suggest those factors whicV 
^worked'' best with more or 1 ess abl e s.tudents. 

However, the results ^siled ^o repeal significant 
interactions. What this me^^nt was that; high and low'ability 
children were not compara 1 1 i^el y more adi^an t aged by th^ 
effects of either repeats, instruction, or encour agemen t to 
read. This is interesting in that many "lookino- listening- 
reading" cipproaches haue fpcussed on low achieving readers. 



CONCLUSION 

To summer ise, the results of the study suggested that the. 
$ffe,cts* o^ uoice support were more apparent than real w 
€ffects were limited only to texts where uoice support was 
proijided._ -This means that what appeared to be reading 
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(mprow?ment may only have re-flected ^ the increased 

memorability o-f texts provided by voice support* 

Theor et i cal Imp] Kat i ons 

Theoretically, this study con si dered both ''meaning- 

dr I ven and _ "pr i n t -dr i v en ' v i euipoi n ts ♦ For i nst anc e , OI^L 
♦ 

' CL02E prov i ded an i ndex o-f predi c t i on sK i 1 1 s* The^ Bryan t 
"word" tasK and SPOT games gave data on cipher awareness^ — 

i!iajt_tJS^_cJilJ-dM4V^-5^nc^ 1 inks* 

It was clear -from the study, however, that th<^re were no- 
obvious di-f^erences between voice support ai d' non voice 
support children on either printer prediction type tasks * 
Uhat this says is that voice support, even when comb i ned- wi th 
rep&^ited readings and opportuni ties -for chi Idren to 

fof 
Th/ 



St or t es on their own , prov i ded an i nsu-f i c i en t data base ioi 

1^ 



children to gain necessary t ns i gb ts abou t r eadt ng 
theoretical ' literaturei espec i al 1")^- "^the ideas o-f Gough 
(1980,1983) and Smith ( 1 975 , 1 978) , suggested. that this could 
be achieved, given that chi-1 dren had <aX lots o-f expbsur e to 
print through repeated read i ngs oi: stor j es, ( b) feedback 
about what the squ i ggl es ac tual i y repr ese.n t ed t,h rough 
aud i o jtaped read ings, and (c) ^opportunitiesl^o rec on struct 

stories -for . thetpsel ves, through retellings, where pupils 

I ' M 

created their own "readings"* Yet this practical 

interpretation o-f the theory was not supported i r* this fetudy* 

Ufiy Did-The Instruction Fail? 

Well, it could be that beginning readers are lost -for the 

words in stories* While " ta 1 k i ng books " provide access to a 

story, they do not necessarily provide access to actual* 
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wordSjj^ Children may need to have words pointed out to them 
as the words are being read, so that they can study t-^ 
spoken-written representations — or simply so they Know whJ^ch 
words are" being said! In other words, voice support may nsi^cS 
to be .linked uitth word-pointing adjuncts such as videos anc 
rrti crocompu ter s, which have the potential to direct the 
reader's attention to speci-fic printed words during reading. 

» 

To I J Justrate this, the "R^ad-AI of^g— procfiiduii^^aD—b^ 

/ 

simulated using talking mt crocompu t^r s and touch ~sen s i 1 1 ve 
screens. Stories can be presented on screen in a print and 
picture format while text is voiced by a synthesiser. Drai 
and spoken Vord matches can be achieved through highlrghtrng 
I ndi V t dual words on the screen using procedures such as 
alternating inverse text dispIay,word'fIashing, and bounc i ng 
balls* or by touchir>Q the word on the screen i-f the 
touch*^sensi t ive -function is available. In this way, the 
syn thesi ser provides a kind. of aud t o^suppor t with an added 
advan tage o-f a pr in t-di rec ted adjunc t * 

Child-initiated check-out procedures during reading are 
also poss i bl e in a var i e ty o-f ways. To do th i s. ' the child 
may re-run parts or all o^ a stgry programme, or touch target 
words on a touch^sensi t i ve screen to check out oral-print 
Ij^irings. These checK^^out procedures can be monitored to 
provide a data-base on the child's reading strategies-*^ data 
wh i ch has prac t i cal and theore t i cal hitipA i cat i ons. 

Other variations are possible, The microcomputer can 
present repeated readings, with or wrihout var^iations such as 
increasing reading rate, and decreasiiig aural, pictorial , atvd 
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ei^en word-po i n t ad j unct support over repeats. 

In shor t , tal K i ng . mi crocompu ters cai)^ sXstemat i cal l.y 
model direct! on al behaviour while directing the reader ' s 
5ittention to specific print-based features — words, letters, 
parts ot vMOrd^:, phonemes^ and letter-sound r e 1 a t i onsh i ps t It 
provides, the type of print and spoken word pairings that some 
wou Id argue are essen t tal for noi^ices to progress from code 

■" to"^cTpi>^r"^e.ader^s . ^ ' 



An example of this kind of approach is a study by 
Ni chol *on C i n progress) where a human oi d type "of reader 
ca.1 1 ed. Morf " re&ds^ stor i es to the child using uot ce 
syn thesiSj and the child inter acts by par tic) pa ting in 
i^arious kinds of actii^ities initiated by Morf * ThJ s 
programme has support features such as word pointing, 
rerunning of text, se If -cor recti on, and^ editing games 
inuoluing the child correcting Morf "s readi ng and wr i ting 
mistakes. Results to date indicate that children enjoy th^ 
actii^ities^ are highly attentive to the text, and appear to 
be 

aioareness. . 

However, there are some problems wi tlj^he "Read-Along" 

simulate notion. Some may quest.i^orv^ the extent to which* 

• — 

children are .prepared to "ReArfrAl oag" with the voice 
synthesiser. Others may qjde'stion the artificiality of 
compu tjer voice produc tion, and ,its effects on reading 
intonation, phonemic identification and enjoyment. Yet the 
evidence for these concerns for novice readeVs has not been 
clearly established. 



focussing on aspects of print relevant to. cipher 
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Eyen i*^ord-po i n t i ng adJ unc ts ^ how5 yen y iffay not be en ou9h^~ 
much max depend on the child's "crXp t canal Xt ic intept". It 
coul d be that ch i 1 dren begi n school. i ng as code " readers^ not 
^ocusstnQ on the aspects of print that matter (Gough and 
HilHng^r, 19S0; Nicholson^ 1984)/ Yet tbeX maX have to go 
beyond this point and experi_^ence a kind of "Wghtbulb 
€-t?ect', where the print sXstem starts to make sense. ^ 

A further study by the present wr it er- seeks to 
rinvestigate the extent to which earfy reading progress 
depends on "cipher^ awar;enes^ . Rather than proi^iding 

dudiotapeu instructioni this study in^^olues parents as "home"^ 
f AC i 1 I tator s of pr i n t ^dr i yen ' behav i ours in the ir preschool 
cnildren. In shorty the study arms to determine^the extent 
to which instruction such as read-al ong i phonem i c awareness 
and letter recognition influence beginning readiW^ progress. 
Limi tAticnm ^ 

In evaluating the findings of^ this present study^ 
however , there are some limitations which should be noted. 

First, the design presented a maximum of 96. runthroughs 
oyer 12 books. Yet ttjis may still-have been i^njstff f r c i en t f or 
instruct* on effefcsts to generalise. Afterall^ the total- 
instruct! on time tgas on 1 Y abou t three hours^ over a five week 
period. On the other hand^ the question needs to be aske'd — 
tMOul d more t ime and more repeats h£^ye made any difference?^ 
Afterall^ the children p<fr formed very we 1 1 on their 
. "readings" of th$ instruction stonles. In fact the data 
suggested that tKere was an overkill ( to some extent^^on the 
repeated readings factor — the extra readings had very tf'ttte 
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e-f-fect. So the investment in ttme needs to be oare-fully 
we i ghed ag*) ns t the e-f-fectiveness o-f the instruction in 
generating reading gains. 

Secondlv, the encouragement to read <TELUIN6) -factor was 
only a simulate. It was. not personalised to the reader, and 
gave no -feedback - t6 the child. The desiQn did not monitoi" 
the extent to which children actual ly "read" when encourage^d, 
or the types of " r t^ad i r^Q^" they produced dur i ng instruction. 

A third 1 imitation related to individual d i -f -f er ences. 
Some cl^ildren may hace needed high number-s o-f repeats on some 
books t but not on others, to ach i eve some sembi ence o-f 
readi ng -f 1 uency . Ye t this pr'/sen t desi gn c i gor ousl y 

controlled the nomber , type and extent of exposures. 
^ Finally* the subjects were five year olds drawn from four 
school £ in their first few weeks at school t and unf am i 1 i ar 
with the Story Sox materials used in the study. Likewise, 
the 24 stories represent only a sample of materfal presently, 
used in emergent reading programmes. So, the implications 
are that the results are limited "to these stories and to that 
par t j cu 1 ar f i ve-year old new school entrant population. * 
ConcludinQ Staitem»nt 

In cQnc lusion, the study suggests tha^t voice suppor t had 
1 imi ted effects^. on emergent reading. The lack of 
general isat ion to new material casts some doubt on i ts 

4 

utility as an instructional technique for beginning readers. 
The results aWo cast doubt on the^ instructional impact of 
wi del y espoused prac t i ces such as " shared book " and" 
"read-along" , which share some of the features of voice 
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i^uppor t and wh i ch o-f ten -form an i n t egral part o-f be ginning 

reading programmes* Clearly, there seems to be more to 

learning to read than simply being read to* On the other 

hand, there w^is 1 i c 1 1 e doubt that voice support children 

enjoyed hearing the stories — and even the non voice support 

ch i I dr en seem£?d diligently to tolerate theexperiences. But 

changes in reading attitude need to be matched by changes in 

reading per -formance * ThTS — wa-^ not so, at least in this 

5hort-term stud>* 
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Figure %: Reduced scale, ulack and i4tite copy of the 
pre-instruccion story titled **Llttle Pig** 
(Melser and Caaley, 1981). 
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Pr«*-in3traetioii &ad Poat'lastnietion VtriablM on SlcilXs 
«Bd 'Heading* (Data S«t One). 



Pr**instructioii variablta 



1 * eonecpta about print 

2. Ittttr idtntlfication 

3 * Burt vord raading 

(Proposition utchM on children's 'rodlags*} 

4. Strict explicit mtch (SEX 11 books) - 

5* Kind expUeit natch (SET A1 books) 

6. Implicit mtch (SEt^AJ-bftOksj 

* (Vord Batches on children's 'readings*) 
7* Strict vord nat^ (SET 11 books) 

8. Kind vord match {SSfC 11 books) 

Post -instruction variables 

1 . Concepts about print 

2. letter identifie&tioti 
. 3* Burt vord reading 

4. f realist: hl|}i frequency vord list 

5. vritin« vocsbulary 

6: Brjraat nonsense *vord* task 

(Proposition Batches on children's 'readings') 

7. Strict expUcit Batch. (SfBT 12 books) 

6. Kind explicit natch (SET. 12 books) 

9. laplicit natch (SET 12 books) 

10. Strict explicit ntch (SES B books) 

11. Kind expUcit natch (SET B books) 

12. lepUcit natch (SETS books) 
13' Strict expUcit natch (Stt C books) 
U. Kind expUcit satdi (SET C books) 

15. lopUcit natch . (SET C books) 

(Vord natdtes fron ehildrea's 'readings') 

16. ^Strict natch (SET 12' books) 

17. Kind natch (SET 12 bodks) 

18. Strict natsh (SET B books) 
t9. Kind nateii (SET B books) 

20. Strict natch (SET C books) 

21. Kind natch ' CSET C bodks) 

CODE. SET 1: 2 pre-instruction' stories conbined 
(SET 11: pre^instru-ction neasurt) 
(SET A2: poat-instruction neasure using 
sans text as for SET It ) 
SET B: Combined score .on 2 insthiction stories. 
SET C: Coabised score on 2 nev stories. 
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Pre*ins traction and Poat*iMtruction Variables on 
SPOT and ORAL CLOZE ' ^ * 

(Dat& Stt Tvo). 



Pre *lna traction v&r tables 



1. latter Identification 

2. Strict ORAL CLOZE (SBT SI 
Kind ORAL CLOZE 

4. Strict SPOT game 

5. Kind SPOT gane. (SET El books) 



^ . 'books ) 
(SET SI booka) 
(SET El booka) 



Post *ln3t ruction variables 



1. 


Strict 


ORAL 


CLOZE 


2. 


Kind 


ORAL 


CLOZE 


5. 


Strict. ORAL 


CLOZE 


4. 


Kind 


ORAL 


CLOZS 


5. 


Strict 


ORAL 


CLOZE 


6. 


Kind 


ORAL 


CLOZE 


7. 


Strict- 


SPOT 


game 


8. 


Kind 


SPOT 


Sim 


9. 


Strict 


SPOT 


game 


10. 


Kind 


SPOT 


game 


11 . 


Strict 


SPOT 


gaiae 


12. 


Kind 


SPOT 


game 



(SET S2 
(SET S2 
(SET P 
(SET P 
(SET C 
(SET 0 ^ 
(SET E2 
(SET E2 
(SET 
(SET H 
(SET I 
(SET I 



books ) 

booka) 
books) 

booka) 
booka) 
books) 
books 
books) 
books) 
booka ) 
books ) i 
books ) 



COSE; SET D /SET E; ^ 

Combined score on 2 pre ^Instruction storlea 
(SET S1: pre*inatructlon aeasure: CLOZE) 
(SET S2: post -Instruction measure using same 
text as for SET SI: CLOZE)r 
. (SET El; pre-lnetructlon messure; SPOT)/ 
(SET E2; poat-lnatructlon neaaure ualng aame 
text aa for SET El : SPOT) 
SET F /SET H: Combined acore on 2 Instruction atorlea 

for ORAL CLOZE (SET P), and SPOT (SET K). 
SET 0/ SET I: Combined score on 2 nev stories 

for ORAL CLOZE (SET 0), and 5P0T (SET l). 
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